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AFTER SOME TIME in 
London and Paris during 
which I talked with many 
officials and newspapermen, 

I am satis- 
fied that in 
t h emselves 
the prob- 
lems of the 
Atlantic Al- 
liance and 
the Western 
c o immunity 
are quite 
m anageable, 
given ordi- 
nary compe- Lippmann 
tence in foreign affairs. In 
this they may differ, in fact 
I think they do differ radi- 
cally, from our problems in 
Asia. For as regards Europe 
there is no conflict of vital 
interests. There are no 
desperate and tragic issues, 
none which is insoluble. 
About none need it be said 
that there is no visible solu- 
tion. Moreover, and above 
all, Europe and. America are 
members of the same com- 
munity. 

Nevertheless, there are 
problems within this West- 
ern community which put 
a heavy strain upon our offi- 
cial relations and some 
strain, less than one might 
have anticipated, on popular 
feeling on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It is evident that 
the center of the strain is 
between Paris and Washing- 
ton, and since the beginning 
of the year 1965 the strain 
has aggravated a great deal 
the relation between Gener- 
al de Gaulle and President 
Johnson. That 'is to say, the I 
issues between Washington | 
and Paris which have been I 
posed since about 1958 be- 1 
came heavily charged when 
President Johnson decided 
to escalate the war in Viet- 
Nam and to intervene with 
massive force in the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Until this winter, the 
issues between France and 
the United States were en- 
tirely those arising from the 
transition out of the post- 
war period, and from the 
cold war with the Soviet 
Union. The reason why the 
issues are primarily focused 
upon France and the United 
States is that among the 



larger countries of Western 
Europe GaulHst France has 
most fully emerged from 
the war and its aftermath, 
and is therefore most fully 
independent. Britain, unlike 
France, is still entangled in 
the financial consequences 
of the World War and with 
the unliquidated remnants 
of her former empire in the 
Middle East, Africa, and the 
Far East. For West Ger- 
many the terms of peace 
have not yet been settled 
Germany and the German 
capital are still divided. 
Italy has achieved no sure 
internal pacification as has 
Gaullist France, and is in a 
state of more or less per- 
manent political crisis. 

This, and not the personal 
idiosyncrasies of Charles de 
Gaulle, is the reason why 
France is freer than any 
other country west of the 
Soviet Union to concern it- 
self -with the future of Eu- 
rope. 

I THINK I can report 
about the French position 
on the more concrete issues 



between Paris and Washing- 
ton, and this will be the 
more agreeable part of what 
I have to report. 

GOLD. All French author- 
ities are agreed that the 
present international mone- 
tary system of the gold ex- 
change standard is working 
badly, is contrary to their 
own interests, and should 
be reformed and probably 
will have to be if a world 
monetary crisis is to be 
avoided. But on the basis of 
this agreement there is an 
important difference of 
opinion within the Gaullist 
administration about what is 
to be done to reform the 
monetary system. There are 
two schools. One is the offi- 
cial view held by the Treas- 
ury and the Bank of France 
with the Finance Minister, 
Giseard d’Estaing, as its 
protagonist. The other is 
an unofficial view pro- 
pounded by M. Jacques 
Rueff. It has strong adher- 
ents in very high quarters 
in the Gaullist administra- 
tion. but it has not, so I was 




told, been accepted by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. 

The unofficial Rueff 
school proposes to double 
the price of gold to about 
$70 an ounce and to use the 
proceeds to pay off the 
American and British cur- 
rency debts abroad. The of- 
ficial school would accom- 
plish the same object of 
paying off the dollar and 
sterling debts by the crea- 
tion of a new international 
monetary unit to be man- 
aged by the ten countries 
whose currencies are used 
in world trade. Between this 
official view and the pro- 
gressive wing of the Ameri- 
can monetary experts there 
is no unbridgeable gap. The 
French system could be 
adapted to achieve the ex- 
pansion of liquidity which is 
the goal of American policy. 
It would be silly to inflate 
the remaining Franco- Amer- 
ican differences into a melo- 
drama in which General de 
Gaulle is trying to wreck 
the American dollar. 

THE FUTURE of NATO 
NATO differs from a tradi- 
tional military alliance in 
that there has been orga- 
nized a permanent interna- 
tional staff and command. 
The French view is that this 
international superstructure 
was created to deal with the 
danger of a Soviet invasion 
of Western Europe and that 
this danger, which was real 
enough in the early 1950s, 
no longer exists. It no long- 
er exists because the So- 
viet Union is effectively de- 
terred by the United States 
nuclear power and, second, 
because since the death of 
Stalin the Soviet Union has 
become greatly preoccupied 
with her own internal prob- 
lems and with the problems 
of China. 

The Gaullists believe that 
because the NATO struc- 
ture is not necessary it does 
much harm to keep it going. 
General de Gaulle has, to 
be sure, a deep personal dis- 
trust of integrated military 
commands, of any relation- 
ship which leaves the sol- 
dier in any doubt as to 
whether his orders come 
from his own countrymen. 
But above and beyond this 



personal conviction there is 
a general French belief that 
the time has come to put an 
end to the cold war with 
the Soviet Union, to make 
peace with Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union and 
solve the German problem, 
and that dismantling the 



NATO structure is necessa- 
ry in order to promote this 
peace. 

What then is to become 
of the North Atlantic Treaty 
if the organization is dises- 
tablished? My own conclu- 
sion, based on much inqui- 
ry, is that the structure 
need not be .wholly disestab- 
lished, and that the real 
field of the coming negotia- 
tions about NATO will be 
how much of a common 
planning staff is to be main- 
tained into the 1970s. 

GERMANY and the So- 
viet Union. 

There has been much con- 
fusion here about whether 
or not General de Gaulle is 
proposing to exclude the 
United States from a settle- , 
ment of the German ques- , 
tion. Certain of his words 
have lent themselves to this 
interpretation, but in fact 
that is not the intention, so 
I am assured, for if would 
be a meaningless thing to 
propose. 

The French government 
has two different but com- 
plementary things in mind. 
The first is that the German 
question can he settled 
peaceably only with the con- 
sent and cooperation of the 
nations of Eastern Europe 
and of the Soviet Union. In- 
sofar, therefore, as Western 
Germany and the United 
States entertain any notion 
that they can compel the 
Soviet bloc to surrender 
East Germany, they are ob- 
structing the pacification of 



Europe. That is what tne 
French mean by saying, 
though their language has 
been inaccurate and mis- 
leading, that the German 
question is a question for 
Europeans. 

But at the same time the 
French government is now, 
though it was not a few 
years ago, in favor of So- 
viet - American negotiation 
aimed at improving the gen- 
eral context of a European 
settlement — by the regula- 
tion and reduction of ar- 
maments, by agreements of 
non-aggression, by phased 
disengagement, and by the 
increase of economic and 
cultural relations. 

If- there is any radical dif- 
ference here with the fun- 
d a mentals of President 
Johnson’s European policy 
— to solve the German prob- j 
lem by building bridges to 
the East — I do not know 
what that difference is. 

/ BUT THIS is not all that 
needs to be said. What I 
pave written today is the 
brighter side of the picture. 
SThe darker side, which I 
fnust reserve for another ar- 
ticle, is that there exists not 
fcnly in France and just un- 
ifier the surface in Britain, 
but also elsewhere, a pro- 
found crisis of confidence 
in the competence of the 
fohnson Administration as 
fie leader of the Western 
Alliance and of the non- 
communist world. 
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